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abstract; ' ■ ' ■ " 

^ ^ A study investigated the relationship between reading 

to a child, the child's awareness of print, and the child's concept 
■of reading. Tv*enty-ftt^r kinuergarteji children and 2 three-year-old" 
cfrildren alf^ a day care center were randomly assigned to three groups. 
Three times a week for four weeks, each child in each group was read 
a book in a one-to-one situation. Thpse . children in the first group 
received the "active" treatment, with the reader pointing to ^the text 
and commenting about it. Children ii the second grtfup received, the 
"passiy,e" treatment, with the reader indicating the text but making 
no comments about it. The children in the third group served as a 
control, with the reader neither pointing to the text nor commenting 
on it. After the four-week treatment period, all children were tested 
for their concepts of reading and print. The results suggested thit 
small amounts of directed attention to print and to the reading act 
over an extended period, of time could help a young child form an 
accurate concept of reading — one that includes the understandingj^hat 
people read words.' (FL) 
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In 1966 lit. . Delores' Darkur: pubiisihed rae -^.ults- fs£ :rwo longitudinal 
research J>rsr|ects iii which: she studSfed cfe£2=r2is -who wem-^le to lead before 
they entered fi^st grade. ier work was e J^sading, forced: a new irrerest- in " 
t'he beginning stages of KS^iiing. Various grBcps of peopJs were beginning to 
ask the question, "Can diiii:dx:en_be-Jt«.tght to xead. in the J^ndergarfeen?" 
Sutton (19690, Hillerich .:i9.65:., Mcfe sed: IBrsEinski (19.e),.a!nd Smoephosrster, 
Barnhart, and Loomer (19Esvi round that lot ai£Ly could -hiJmren leaxn . to =sad 
in the kindergarten, but ths-.- zimse^^^m iix achievEniEni: maintaissi: 
■ throughout the elemeiitarT' yeai- ii" sippscpri^ aiSiiistmeiiiH were made.ltn 
first through sixth grade, reading jrosrffiss |:o accanunodat^ feke early ^readers . ' 
This evidence gave credence tc Dtn-is- r^india^ rhati chiliirsn who ei 
school alread" reading mainta^L tineir ac^iamic .^^dvant^ . ^-ver the==z 
early reading peers. 

It should., not have, been surpii-E:ir:§, &t»exer„ co find, that kinder-- 



children could learn torread. Xn-H=!ti2ve Cm):rts ;cE:.crhildren fo.mr,, 

three, and even two years of age beins 3;-au$ati to =ead. -BbE- Davidson (.1931; 
provided, bright,, average, and dulLr^ilitren. , all with a JBsnnal a^e of ' four 
years, with a daily reading trainios ^r^^raa. all of the children made some 
progress in reading, ranging fcrom ^ .aiiOiicT ^acognizs a f ev- -.words to 
th^, ability to read at a second gr^ -.^inaan (19.18) reported'. that 

^iartha, a 'twenty-six and a half month qIc -iiid t=so had been systematically 
taught by her father since she was nireteen. ancatiro old,. 'could read over 700 
words. Martha's father conceded, howe^r, :r=£t ^uri^g and keeping the 
interest of the 'child was of prime impcrtes.. iSe: found that he needed to' 
rely on praise,- games,, and rewards to Jsep 3iiar=ia's interest. , A more recent 



accouirt^x^ early reading was. given by William Fowler (1962). He began daily 
systematic reading training of his own 'daiaghter when she was twenty-four 
imnth^s of age. At the end of nine months Velia.had learned 250 words and ' 
could reati- three and four word seritences. "Foiyier^notedT^h^^^ that seme 

evidence .ax both psychosocial disturbance and reduced intellectual perfon>ance 
appeared which could be^ linked to the reading training program (p.' 277). 

The question that needs to be asked, then, is not "Caii the young child " 
be taught :to rea^,?" but "Whal; is it about . reading that the 'j^oung child is 
.capable ox understanding the doing so that -reading' becomes a meaningful and 
nonthreatening activity?" Fltts .and.Pbsner (1967) have isolated three' 
sequential phases 'in the development and refinement of 'any skill. ' First^ in 
the cognitive phase the learner tries to understand bofh the nature of- the 
task and vmat it demands as well as the necessary components and their function: 
In the ^second stage, 'the associative phase, the skill is practiced either as a 
\7hole 3r as isolated component parts. The third and final stage, the . 
autonomous phase, is the time when the skiU requires less processing--and- can" 
be carried out while . the learner is engaged in othgr perceptual and cognitive 
activities . . . 

In. applying this thepry to the' acquisition of the reading slcill, Oliver 
(1976) points out that the early cognitive phase, the time when the learner ■ 
comes to. understand the nature of the reading task and what it involves, is a 
necessary, step in learning- to read; but that it is too often assumed that 
children have acquired these concepts naturally. He writes: 

Doesn't everyone know that reading is looking at what has been 
written in-order to figure out what it ways? Surely children' 
must ki)-iw what reading and writing are all about by, the time 



they come to school. ' After all, they've been watching lots of . i 
_ television and ■ they have a very sophisticated command of their* 
"TsLnguage^ (pp, 31-32) 

Downing and Thackray (1975) describe the normal state of'^he beginning 
reader as .one_ of ''cognitive, confusion''-^^^^^ ot .cmfus ion 'over =he whole 

process of reading. They claim .tist most children nmre "out of this foe" 
as they get a clearer understanding uf the nature o£ .the' learning End the 
problem-solving tasks .that are required. ' 

Research supports Downing and Thackray'.s contention that children 
■entering school are .confused abotit-the nature and purpose of reading. In a 
landmark study, Jessie Reid (1966) conducted extensi-ve interviews with 
twelve five-year-old children in their first year in the inf ants'*"^"las7"aT 
am Xdinburgh city school. . She' found that for' these children, reading was a 
mysterious -activity, to which they came with ."only the vaguest. of expectancies" 
(p. 60). They had little idea of t'he purpose, and use of reading or what the ' ... 
activity consists of. Reid also found that •th£:se children had great difficulty 
-sanding the abstract technical terms x^hich adults use. to talk_about::_ 
language, terms such as "word," "letter," and "sound."- 
;' .Downiug's replication of Reid's research (1970) supported hrr findings. 

Weintraub and Denny (i965) found that more than one-fourth of the first 

graders they -interviewed failed to verbalize an intelligible idea of the . 
reading act and that only twenty per cent of the children saw reading as a 
cognitive process. When Johns and: Ellis (1976) asked over 1600 students in ■ 
grades one through eight "What- is .xeading?" sixty-nine -per cent of the se^jnple 
gave responses that were essentialXy irrelevant or meaningless. 

Downing and Oliver... (1973-7A) concluded that young children do not hava 
the same concept of a spoken word as their teachers and suggest that reading; 



. teachers not; a^e their 5J^'c===±n-, pupils underhand lingxiistic concepts 

such as -word.' Studio Hj^ Mei^r.^ ^srd Herse (1969), J±Lckish (197£)., ar>lden 
and MacGinite (2r2), ar:.. ICi-ni^ fe^er, and Figa (1^72) indicate r^ ' ^ 
even after as mir^r. a venr -..s^g instruction, chfJdren have z-ia^uat* 
graphic or ^udit-rrv-^concepr:,^,^ c^-:^- "^.ord, although :^ children tome 
better readars, =^r con<rs'.'i- ^^-^^re accurate. OI^Ever's study (1975) 
of seventy-eight -cirree to ,f ■■.ve-^-,,r-:^ Indian childremdi cat ed that 3?y 
/age five, childrer.. «ere i>e^-innr::£ ,;^.Himer reading, has somnCifeg: :o 

do with printed words moz* tiaz. ;c .al-picture's . \ . 

Downing and /T^kH-krHj- ' 97: -^..-iclude that the development of these i;aHic 
concepts is one of xhe i-^v fact^s in beginning reading success and that this 
factor can be modified ttrc^ ti^- simplification 'of the learning" tasks ' ' 
presented to chilc±^. in their ea:::,.. experiences in reading. . How,' then,, tan ' 
■the young child lesxm th^ concepts about reading and -print which are .essential , 
P5erequisite^^c^essf.il re^diag. ;Vygot'sicjr''(r962r warned that 

...... the di--Q;t t^'-kLng of concepts is fruitless. A teacher 

who tries tc^ thi3 usually accomplishes nothing but empty 
verbalism, ^.-p/}^^r^Qltlike rep.ecirion of w 

simulating^a.kKSwl£d^ of the xxirresponding^ concepts ' but 'actuallv' ■ 
. • covering up- z -acuriE: (p. 83) . ' 

Ausubel (1965) »t=h'at . . the learning behavior of the preoperational 
child is largely r^afeei by overt action rkther'^ than verbal mediation" (p. l4). 

Downing (1973}^-^tes that early concepts about reading and .print sr-. not 
easy for a child to -;l^n sincP^^they are not overt behaviors. . Ee writ^-; 

ni-^^^'^^^^-f ^^^'-"^^^y '^^^ learning to read is that, unlike many 
., other skills, :xt is not .possible for the non-reader to imitate the 
actions of the reader. F.or example, the child' cannot see exactly 
. What the reader is xioing nor is it clear why the reader does what 
he does. (p. 179) 
{s». . ■ 



As early as 1908 Ecimumi Buey was .spousing the iinportani:e%of reading 
young children, ; no ting that young_ chr^iirsn thus learned^ tHe. basic con- 
Uisrcs about reading and pzixrc. 

So, alipost as natur&--as the sutt shizies in, in thes-^sittings • 
on the parent s knee, he: comes to rfe-l and to say tfe-right parts 
of .the story or-rhym^ ssshis eye. aniL: finder travel over-the 
printed lines. ,. . 332) ' ' • . 

Lafevre. writes: ' ■ „ • 

^n°^^^^^v?^^.■^^'■ Prepare a. VEr.-^v.:.xDung child for reading is' " 

to hold hxm m ;. - 1^- and read 'aloud terhim, over " and over again " 
storxes that :i~ .ui^ .3^ from the worl2 ' s creasurv. of children » s- 
literature, .wb^e ^.a child follow^: the_^^ with eyes and ears . 
Thus,^wxth the-^rir sd.page before -h.m, the l^er en-jl^ TT^al 
introduction.t-: the .aiationship of grHzdHc symbols to language, 
(pf 36)"''^ ~ It talks on inrrpose to the child. .... 

The young chil-, th^r., must first bee e familiar with the visual ■ 
q::^-lities of the ner.:s on paper. Studies early readers and good readers 
^^""^ ^^^^ is,^deed, the case. Durikir (1961) found that common:' . 

factors which ..appesr to have contributed r-- the children's, early reading 
were an exposure tc. books and oral reading. by an adult or sibling which 
net only provided a reading model but also demonstrated vhat-reading was all 
ai.Dut, Studies of " early readers by Pies sa^ and bakes (i96A), Evanechko, 
Forester, and Reinhard (1976), Price (1976), King and Friesen (1972), and 
Briggs and Elkind (1973) substantiate the evidence that these children had ,. 
a more ready access to books and to persons ^ll±n. to read to them and a 
more avid interest in words in the environment than their non-early reading 
counterparts. 

As children are read to by adults or siblings, they can discover for 
themselves what reading actually involves, and that it is the print that 
carries the message. Doake (1977) put it this way: . ■ ' ' 



At some stage they will make an important discovery about. the 
stories they are hearing. ..... They will become aware, althozsgh 

not necessarily with a conscious realizatit)n, that the source-df 
- the story they are hearing is not in the pictures or ' in the 

reader's head, but is actually on the pages in the black squig^^ ' . 
that the reader has. been pointing to from time to time. (pp. 

The Bullock Report (1975) . conf inaed the idea that the young; ctG5£ learns 
the -fundamental concepts abour reading and, print by being read 3ior~«nerever 
the print might exist. 

Every time a parent . readis to a child'^ the child is learning thn^ 
.• by some curious means the. lines of print can bs converted intE 
storxes wliich he can enjoy, mien ohildren. are "helping" with 
cooking and their mother reads aloud the directions from the 
cookery book they can see that this absorbing and enjoyable 
activxty draws upon print;. Letters,, advertisements, labels, 
traffic signs are just a few examples of opportunities for 
parents to^help children understand " tae purpose of reading. . . 



It appear^, then, 'that there is a relationship between reading to a 
■child, the child's awareness of print, and the child's concept of reading. 
Oliver (1976) . states that reading to children is ". . . a. basic .activity for 
developing an idea of the purpose of reading" (p. 33)." If the book-reading 
situation is Itself the source of data from which children construct rules 
that govern the: reading process (Shickedanz, 1978), then the how of story 
reading is critically important. What could this mean in terms of parents of 
other adults reading to young children? How can theiadult help the child get 
the idea that .it is the print; that -carries the message? ' ' . " 

In dealing with this area of the early stages of reading, this study 
attempted to answer the following questions : . < 

1. What- relationship exists between a child's awareness of print and 
the child's, concept of reading? ' 

c. ■ ^ " . ^ . . . 

2. What are the effects of systematically calling attention to^print • 
•on a .child's awareness of print and concept of reading? 



• 3. What differences in sas-sH-ss of print and concept of reading ' 
° -occur between three-^year-ciirHE -and -kind^ . . ^ 

No attempt was made to teach.=s_-^d reading skills involved in'decoding 
words. Rather, this study iiizn^ , on that -early stage of reading in ;which 
concepts of reading and priicr sis developed; , - A book^-reading situation was 
provided in which the^chrld fed the opportunity to "catch" the idea that 
reading involves looking at srint. 

, A pilot study involving: sixteen preschblbl children from 3.0 to 5.5 
years of age was. carried out to daterraine the feasibility of the design 
. and to test the measuring i^uments. As a result , ^ several changes were 
made both in the design of ±he instruments and in the design of ~the study 
. itself. . . ■ ■ ' . . .. . ' ■ 

The decision was m^ade to continue the study with three-year-old 
children_.since that'lroup of subjects displayed the greatest variability 
in responses on the tasks of the. .measurement instruments. Further,, the ' " ' 
study was extended to include kindergarten children... It was felt that .if 

kindergarten children did not understand that it is printed words ' that._.; ^ 

people read, then strength would be given to the premise that tMs underlying 
concept could be indirectly taught to preschooL age children and, indeed,: 

should be taught to them. . '' 

. Therefore, a screening procedure :.had to^ be-devised to sift out those 
children who did not understand that it is printed words that people read, if 
there were any such children in kindergarten 'classes. It was decided that 
putting a . child into the reading act itself ' would provide the best ' letting for 
asking the child several questions" about reading. The researcher chose the. 
book Rosins Walk by Pat Hut chins as the screening tool. This book ^w4s%itnple 



enough for kindergarten children to memorize after • hearing it once or twice 
so-.ttfat . they would be. willing to "read" it to the researcher^ In addition,. 
' the -book had six double pa^^^^^^^ 

wanted to find out what the child^ren' would do. or say op those t.extless; . . • 
pages as they read ^the book. ■ ^ * 

The screening itself took place as followsr The researcher read;, 
Rogie!^ Walk to each kindergartener in a one-to-one situation on two con- ,. 
secutive days. Only the text was read.^ No^comments were made about any of 
. the story or pictures unless these comments were child-initiated. ^ • On the 
thi^d day, the researcher asked each child io .. read >the book to her.. Not one; 
kindergartener refused to "read" the book, although some "read" more than 
othefs. When the child finished reading the book, the .researcher asked 
several questioris~the first being the most general." 

1. How did you know what to say when you were reading' this book? 

2. On this page (one with text) you said " J. " ^ How did you know 

to say that? 

• * . ■ - ■ ' 

On this page, (one with no text) you said " _"■ (or you didn't ' 

say anything). Why? (or why not?) . ' 

3. If your-teacher (or your mom or dad) were reading this book, what 
do you think he or she would say on this page? How would he or 

she know to say that? . " . . " 

• Some of the children responded on the first, question that they looked 
at the words or that they sounded out the words. Most,; how..ver ,_^said ^thar ;- 
they remembered it. On the second question Wy child^en^^ that they • 
looked-at £he pictures on pages with text but that on pages with no text^ 
they. said nothing because there were no- words or- letters\ or "names."' 



If a . child did not mention words, or point to the" text in response to .■ ' 
the first' or second quer.ticJn. the rs^searcher asked, the third ques tion. Some 
"Childreln-then responded the adult would look at the 'words . to know what 

to say on a particular page. , / . 

. There were, however, some kindergarten children, who were unable to 
indicate^ that they understood the concept that/ people read printed words.' 
Several .specifically said that people looked at the pictures to know "what ' 
to read." ' This ^group-of-chiidren^as t^^^^^ kinde^i^rarten subjects 

in the' study.. ' • , | -■ ' 

114 kindergarten children from s^en classes in two elemen^I^j. schools' 
of two. neighboring school districts wele screened. Twenty-four of these 
114 children or 21.1% of the kindergarteners screened were selected to be 
one group of subjects in the study. ' • 

The other group of subjects for the study, were twenty-four children " 
enrolled- in three-year-old . classes at a preschool or day care center at least 
three times -per week. . All of- jihe schools and centers were-lo cat ed within a 

• ten-mile. radius of a midwestern -university community. 

There was an equal number , of boys, and girls in each- ager'--g^^^^^^ 
subjects were then randomly assigned to one of three treatment!. groups- 
Experimental Group A, Experimental Group B," or Control Group C-thus creating 
twelve ^subgroups of four children each. ^^ The average_age,of_the._three-yea^ 
jroup was three years-reigh^^^^^^^^ the average age of . the kindergarten . . 

group., was five years, ten months. ' 

The subjects of Group A received the treatment which was termed "active." 
Three times a week for four weeks .each, child was r^ad a book in a one-to.-one 

• situation during which the child's attention was .systematically " called to' ' 



the^ print . This meant' that^ the reader ran her finger ' smoothly under the 
..t£xt..as-it.^was-r-ead... --'T^ the reading of the book, the" reader 



would sJ:op -after readingii randomly chosen page, point to a, particular word 
or-.phrase, and say, "Here's where it' says In addition, two times 

during the reading, session, :afxei:; reading a different page .without pointing. ' 
to the- text, the-rWder would ask. the child, "Where do you "think it says ^' 

?" The child .was givem^ampre ""'opportunitV to^; respond to the questi6n. 

, If the child was.^ncorrect, the^cprrect •place was then shown and reread. . 
If the' child was correct X^the' reader would respond^ "You're right," and 
■reread the page pointing ■ to;the print , 

. , The subjects .of Grouii- B rgceiveS the treatment tetmed "passive. "' ' 
. Three times a w^eek" f or iour weeks, each, child was read a book in a one-to-one 
^situation -^VtU,^ v>iich the reader ran her- hand smoothly under the .text 
• as it wan ^fe^^ever, no specific c6niments were made abovt the print. 

Neither was the 'ci as^ked to locate any text. 

The subj..ects of Group C comprised the contrdl.gr oup. Three times . 
a. week for four .weeKs, each child was read ^a book in a one-to-one situation, 
but . the reader neither pointed to the print nor asked, the child to locate"' ' ' 
specific text-. . .' 

Four books were, used for the treatment""pe?iod:'T-T^^^^^^^^ 
used were chosen on the basis of variety in size, content, placement, of print 
on the page.in.relatipnVto.the illustrations,: and type of illustrations. In 
.addition tl^^ books were selected on the basis of their simplicity. They 
contained fewer than twenty, word^ per double plge spread so that-pointing to" 
the print did not detz^act- from the story '^ine or from the Illustrations, the^ 

^^^^ s hort e nough to keep the attenti*on\ of a th^ee-year-old child but'^" 
stimulating enough to. interest a six-year-old child. •• '■ 



The books that were used during the treatment period included: ' ' 

Ahrenholz, 'Eileen Animal Dictionary > Boston: Houghton Miff lin 
Company, 1973. . , 



Alexander, Martha, . We Kever . Get Jfo New York: The Dial 

Press, 1970. 

Martin, Bill. The Haunted House. New York: Eolt, Rinehart, and 

Winston, 1970. . ' . 

Shaw,^Char.les G. It Looked Like Spilt Milk. New York: Harper and 
Row,- Publishers, 19A7. . ^ ^ . 



• The child was, for the most part, allowed to choose which one of the 
'books would be read during each reading- session. The procedure worked as 



^,\//follows so that each child heard each of the fouV books at least twice 
-/ \during the treatment period. 



Sdssiott 1 ^^eader brough^_alJ^^ 



Session 2 



/ 



Session 3- 



Session 4 



Sessions ,5^8 



' which one would be read, ;^ 

•Reader brought only thir-ee, books, amottiiig the- 'selection 
read during the previous session and allowed -the 
child to choose which, of these would be read.' 
Reader Brought only two books, , oMtting.the books . 
read during the two previous sessions, and allowed the 
child to choose which of .these would be read! ' ■ 

■■Reader brought only ^^he one book that, had ■h6t ''been read 
during any^of the, three previous, sessions,. -^For this ' 
session, the child had no choice ot the book' to be' read. 
Repeat of Sessions 1-A. Note that the order of the' 

books selected could have been different. 



Sessions 9-12 Reader brought ail four books each time and allowed 
the child to choose which. one would be read. 'During 
these last four /sessions, -the child could show a 
definite preference for one book. 

Only one book was read during each session. Any amount of talking about 

were child-initiated. 
If a cliild in Group B or Group C initiated conversation about particular 
words or pointed to theni and asked what they were, the reader answered the • 

■ a ' 

question or accepted the comment but did not elaborate or probe for more 
questions. For Group A it was , left up to- the discretion of the reader to 
determin'e on which page_o£the_bookjtojn^^ 



or to ask the child to locate print. 

Each reading session lasted approximately five minutes. After each ' 
session With the child ^ the reader completed a Reading Session Report indicatini 
whicli book was read, reading behWiors of the child/ co^pments by the child,- 

or specific inciderits with the print. ' /' — 

After the four -week treatment period, all forty-eight children were 
individually tested for their concepts of reading ,and print. The testing 
-was done in two sessions to avoid fatigue on ^the child's part. The total ' 
jesting time was approximately thirty" minutes and was recorded on tape so that 
.the .tester was not hampered with writing responses. ' — - 

It was- felt that .no existing test was adequate for the purposes of this 
study.. The language. requirement of tests often masks actual concepts that 
.young children possess. Therefore, a test was devised that could be 
administered in a format that .allowed' the child to "demonstrate ideas' with . 
objects rather than verbally explain ideas.,. The test consisted., of four parts : .' 



Picture Sorting Task 

The children were shown a s_eries of sixteen -photographs which depicted ' 
persons of verying ages engaged in daily activities ol which showed common 
household items. As the child was shovm- each photograph, the researcher 
asked "Could this person be reading?" or "Is this something people could 
read?" Depending on the initial response' of the child, the researcher 
probed for more information with questions such as "What do you think this 
person is doing?" "What do you think this is?" "Is there ^anything here ^hat 
a person could read?'* 

The child thus sorted the photographs intd two^groups--oi^ pf pe^^^^^ 

who-^com-d-bF riTdliir^TTM^^ be read and one of persons- not 

reading or things that persons could not read. The children performed the ' 

entire task' on two sue cessiA.e^^|ii,g sessions, thus making possible a 'total ' 
score"of'32/ '■' ~-::M^#i-;:-~---' ' " ■ , 

" . ■ ' 

The two successive administrations .. allowed the researcher to calculate"' . 
■ a -reliab-i-lity--coeffx^xentrW-this: task 
and .827' for the kindergarten group. ' . 

Picture Print D is crimination Task ■ " 

The children were shown a series of four five by eight inch cards; on ' 
each card were six pictures and the word for one of the pictures. This" word' 
was placed in a different position on each >f the cards: -The subjects were 
asked to tell evferything they saw on fhe card. The researcher wanted to find ; 
out if the subjects would say ^ that "they saw a word. On the second, third, and' 
fourth card, if the subj ecr did nc,t mention the word.'the researcher asked, , 
Where do you thlnk**Lt says j 



/ 



Book Reading' Task 

The subjects were asked .to read tiie .book Rps ie' s Walk to the researcher. 
This book had been read to the subjects during the previous session so that 
it was familiar to them. When the child finished "reading" the book, the ' 
researcher asked "How did you know what to say when you were reading this 
book?" Depending, on the response of -the subject, the researcher askr-i more 
probing questions? This procedure was cai^ried out . in the same manner as the 
screening procedure for the. Mndergarten subjects. The additional quescions 
included: 



iWhen-you we're Teadiiig"thisTbodk, on this page you said ' 



How did you kno^ to say that?" • 

^ "I^hen you were reading this book, on this page you didn't say anything. 

Why not?" . " . 

"If (some adult) were reading tl^is book, what do you think he or she 

would say on this' page? How would 'he or she know to say that?" 
TorTsome children it was necessary. t"ol^epeat " the questions two or three times ' 
■to get a clear idea of ..what the child was thinking and saying. - The researcher 
wanted to.find out whether qr not the subjects would somehow indicate that 
persons would look at' the print whan they read the book.. 

In terview Ques_tions. 

The child was asked six questions about reading. The researcher, wanted 
to find out whether these subjects could use specific linguistic terms about. 
^ reading and whether they would relate reading to.pr'int. The questions ' ' , 
included: x . ' ' . 



IG 



Wiy do people read? 

... • ; ' ■ •:■> -. 

What do people do when they read? 

r . ' . ........ 

Wljo reads at your house? , '* . 

What do they read? 

Wio reads to you at home? 

What can you read? . 

^^^^^ questions, however, were not all asked at the same tiine^durihg 
the testing. Rather, they were casually introduced at specif ic times during. 



^5k^„test :ng.^.^t^was^^^^ ^o^ld ^ot be burdened with too 

much talking at one time and would feel less ''on the spot." In addition, the 

(juestions were specifically placed so as not to contaminate the data obtained 

from the other tasks. * * . 

. . The test;ing itself was done in two sessions, with one day between the . 
two sessions. .The order of- the testing went as ' f ollows: 

Session I • <i 



• l. Questions: ^Why do people read? 

, . . - . dd people do when they read? 

2. Picture Sorting Task, trial 1 

3. Questions: ' Who reads at your Tiouse? 

. What do they read? 

■ 4. Picture Print Discrimination Task 

V. - ' . • . 

■ - .5. Researcher read R osie's' Walk trd the subject 
; Session It 

■■ . 6.. Question.: Who reads td you at home? » 
7,. Picture Sorting Task, trial 2 
8. Question: What can you read? 
9.. Book Reading Ta^k ' . ' " 



V ' ■ v. \- ■ ' • ' — ' ■ . 'i^- ■ 

In /addition to the\data' collected from each ■ child,.: tw^o^questionnaires ; 
were admini-stered— one to the parents of the child; and one to the teacher ' —^^^^ 
at the day \care center, preschool, or public school. ^ These questionnaires ' 
obtained information on the child's reading "ability," reading interest, and 
reading background. This information was used to determine if there were 
wide differences in experience that could account for differences in • 
performance on 'the various tasks. 

The return rate for the questionnaires was_J57._iMffi-tlte-subj-ects'~~ " 

parents and 75% from the sub j ectsV teachers . By examining the responses on' ' 
the questionnaires it was determined that on the whole), the three-year-old 
subjects were getting similar kinds of reading experienies both at home and 



; at thC^ir care centers.. and preschools.. The children were- being . read to at ^ 
^.1^ h°">i:by^:^;P^int , .6ther..-adult 

. a week. ■..Th4y were alsa read to .daily at their schools , although this reading ■;. 
■ was dgneTmainly i^ large groups. Likewise,' the kiMergarten^jki^ 



. similar reading . enyironments both at hbme and at school.' In 'addition, -'all 

,of the 'kindergarten subjects, were: involved in a,,formal reading program^ either 
, at the^ level or at' the preprimer level. It was felt, then, that ' 

differences in performance on the various test tasks within' age groups' could^ 
not be dirWly, attributed to differences in e^^^^ ' . ' 

. " . Since thk data'is. less -than one week old, only preliminary analysis of • 
.it has b4en mide. Howeyer, several interesting results 'appeared that may be 

attributed 1:0 differences' in the 'three treatment gVoujis.-' ■ ' ' 

■ Picture Sorting" Task . . ., „-. ' , ' 

, L_ the mean scores. for each of the groups and sources.. 

of -variance, bo: this .taskv-^he;-errbfs^^^ 
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' : • Table "l 
Mean Scores: Picture Sorting— Task — ^-^ 



AGE 



Total 



EA 



s,=2.71 s =2,83 s,=0.57 s =0.57 

D g b E ■ 



X^=27.8- 



Or • 
O . 

-g.-;EB - 



.X^=16.8: .X-18.5. X^=27.0 .Xg=3l.2 ' X^=21.9 ■ ^24.8 



I . . ■ s^=0.96 Sg=3.70 s^=5.83- s =1.50 

■■ < ■ \ . ■ ■ - ■ . 

w . - ... ■ . 
tti — 



X^g^23.4 



CC - 



Xj^-23.2. Xg-20..2' 1^=23.5 Xg=31.o;. ^X^^=^4.8 . r=25.,6. 



.. Sg=3.20 -s^=5.80 s^=0.82 " • ■Xcc=25.2 . 



Total 



V^.^-^ -V"'^ • \=28;3 Xg=3l.2 x;^=^^^^^^^ X =25.4 



X3=2.1.2' 



=29.8 



?4:=25.5 



- \ 1/ 



-•■ Total Possible Score = 32 ' 

Number of. Subj ects = 48 ■ 

" NumbTF^of "Subj ect in -.each Cell 



EA' = Experimental Grpup„A; 
- - -^^^ Qj-oup B • 

be = Contro] Group C . 
3 ■= three-year-old group 
■V K' = ' kindergarten group 
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V Table 1 \ 

Analysis of Covariance : Picture Sorting Task 



-•Settrcif 



Sex (A) 

Treatment. (B) 

Age (C) 

A X R 

A X C 

B X C 

A''X B X. C 

Within cell 

(exper. error) 
Total 



SS 



0.083 
154. 1S7 
901.333 
102.173 
108.003 
48.673 
18.503" 

437 . 000 
1769.935 



df 



■1 
2 
1 

•:2. 
1 
2 
2 

36 
47 



MS 



0.083 
77.084 
901.333 
51,086 
108.003 
24.336 
9.252 

12.139 



0.007 
6. 350** 
74.224'**- 
4.208* 
8.897** 
2.005 
0.762 



*P C . 05 



**p <.01 
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50%-50% for the three-year-old group and 60%-A0% for the' kindergarten group. 
Twenty-three of the twenty-four three-year-old subjects made a total of 261 
errors for an average of 11.3. errors per .subj_ect^_Qnay„twelw=e-o-f-th^tl^^ 
_Jpurjarida-r-garten-subl^tV^ the total of 53 errors for an average 

of 4. A errors per kindergsrteh subject. 

On this task age as a main effect was significant at the .01 level. 
Age was also significant at the .01 level 'for each of the three treatment 
groups. This, result should not be startling; ratherit supports the idea that 
concept formation takes place over time as a result of both training and 
experience. 

Sex as a main effect was- not significant. From Table 1 notice that the 
mean scores of the total group^^^srSn^irls=^r-e^^^^ 
ttie bpyT'^nd^.s:^ f or . the girls , . . ■ ■ 

However, the interaction between sex and age produced an intriguing^' \. 
result. Overall the iritexa^-ien-between;ik:i^^ 

significant at the .01 level. For the three-year-old subjects, .the b^s '. 
outperformed the girls (22.->-19. 6) ; for the kinderga;ten s^ubjects, the girls . ■ 
.outperformed the boys (31. 2-28. 3)V ■ What could account for this flipflop? ] 
It was not surprising to find the kindergarten girls scoring hfgher than the ... ' 
kinrdergarten boys; other kinds of tests reveal thislsame phenom^on-. :Tt was"' ■ 
^rpriiing,^ l^w^err to;^^^^ the ^hree-year-:old boys outscoring the three- 
year-old girls. 'This -aspect of t^^^ 

^ Tr^^nt -group ..as a main effect Vas also significant at the'-. 01 level. ' ^ 
The differences cores between .Group A^nd ^Group B were significant at the 
.01 level; .bkweii^oup A and Grou^ C they >ere significandVat the,. OS' level; 



between Group B and Group C they:were not signf leant. A::quick glance_a£:_th-i-s- 
•dataj^ouO^J^ead^ in Group B were 

being confused by the pointing, procedure ; and that it was necessary to have 

some kind of verbal ^exchange (as for Group A) to make clear what the reader . 

■ . ■ f 

was doing. 

The interaction of sex and treatment group 'was significant at the .0.5 
Jevel. TKe difference between the scores of boys and girls in Group A was 
significant at the , . 05 ^level; in Group B and- Grou^ it was not "signf leant. • ■ 

-Neither the . interaction of age and treatment 8I9UP nor the triple ' 
interaction of. age/sex.' treatment' group was st3tisticaLy__signiflcant-.- 
^.^J^iich^t^ to be 

made on- pictures- of articles with' print on them (tomato :soup can, sampler, 
cereal box, hand loti^^^bottl^^ 
--^'''''^^''^^'^^"'^^^dS^^^ shopping, reading a cerealj box . while..' eating) .. 

Six pictures accounted for 72%, of the errors^made-by-thTld:;;^^ 
Eight pictures . (incljiding f ive of the six pictures thafwere difficult i£or the 
, kindergarten subjects) accounted for 90% of . the..errors :made by the three-year- 
-old subjects. For .these pictures the. Subjects^sSid either that :people:~couid: not 
read these items : or that^; these people could notzbevreading.. ' No subj ectrmafle^iran' 
error on the photographs of people reading a storybook :an<i a' newspaper. One' "■ 
kindergarten, child labeled all .qf ^e .picturesVas . reading :situations ' or things' 
that: could be. read; .Six threfe^year.old subjects gave an -intetestihg response^ ^ 
to the- photograph of -street signs. . These;- subj ects said that the sign.said 
"stop" but /that people could not . read - 'it. ' ' 4 " :'. .-^ 

^ Young, children seem- to first as s 6c iate .reading, with books and then expand, 
t^eir concept (by experience or ' training ' or both) to include print of .aTl' kinds . 



■ ■ ■■ ■ ■,■■■/■', ■ 

Picture . Print Discrimination Task » . , ' ' 

•Results on, this - task- .did not discriminate between tdreatment groups. 
Seven of the kindergarten , children (one in Group A, five in Group B, and 
one in Group C) made errors in locating the word on^the card; all errors 
.. were made on card two. - Thirteen of tfie three-year-old subjects (four-- in.--- . 
Group^ A, jive iri Group B, and four in- Group C) 'made a total of twenty errors- 
eleven on card two, five ou card three, and four on card four. It segmed_-.^ 
that the subjects learnedjiow^to^^dojl^^ This 
_taskjieeds__ta-J>e-rex?ofked, possibly to include one ■card With no word on it. 

Book Reading Task 

Jwenty^wo-of-the-t^ty-fpur kindergarten subjects indicated that 
people read^words. Five of these children were ablfe to ^ay this' only af ter. ' 
, much probing by the researcher.^ Two children never m4:|tioned words-^r .. - 
: letters in connection with reading;, rather they said that ..people Id'oked at^ 
the Rictures. to know what to ^ay., Both of these fchildren were in Group C. 
and both scored: 31 on the picture sorting task. Perhaps ' these' children have 
become confused- by the term "reading pictures" which is used, both by t^eir 
.. teachers and ;by their reading program; . " ; . ■ . ■ • 

Eight .of 'the three-year-old subjects indicated that people read words— ■ 
five in Group A, one in Group B, and two in. Group C. Fourteen . childten "■ 
(two in:GrouB A, .six in Group B,,;and six in Group C) ^responded^ither that 
.people look/st the pictures to know what to say 'when they read ! of. that they' 
did not know how people knew what^. to say whgn the)^w^re reading. . Two children 
(one in Group A.£nd one in Group B) were- .incqnsistent'Xn the^ir responses.- • 



■■ -This task shows the effect of the- kindergarten ..program' onjthe.Jkiadergartei 
subjects and the effect of the. treatment' on' the three-year-old subjects. 
Most of the kindergarten- chJJ^renjuick^ • 
regardless of where 'the" print is located. Some-may^taLbe--eonf^:i^^ , 
ever, even at the ndddle^^of_^the_^!k^^ 

_Xbe-t-hree^0^ear'-old subjects in the active treatment group (Group A) •• . 
had the benefits, of a person talking with them specifically about print,' 
fxnding print -In books, and using terminology associated with reading. This 
experience seems to have significantly affected their responses on the picture , 
sorting task and positively ' affected their, responses on the book^reading task. ".^ 
This fact is more impressive when the length of . treatment is considered. .Each 
subject spent approximately one hour .(in twelve sessions) with theVre searcher* 
The amount of time spent -in-'direct teaching" 1^ Ininim^l^^^'y^^^^^ 
m responses were large. \ " . ' 1 . '. 

Concept formation t-akes place ov\r a long period of time. ..■ It Jould ■ 
appear that small 'amounts of directed attention to print (both prin J. in books ' 
anl,print.in the environment) and to the reading act' over -an extended period 
of time could help young:, child' form an accurate concept -of. reading-one ' that 
includes, the understanding that people read.: words. ' . ' 
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